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perhaps, shuddered at the slaughter ; you remember the terrific picture, — I 
speak not of the battle, iind the charge, and the tumultuous excitement of 
the conflict, but of the field after the battle, — the Russians, in their frenzy or 
their terror, shooting Englishmen who would have offered them water to 
quench their agony of thirst ; Englishmen in crowds rifling the pockets of 
the men they had slain or wounded, taking their few shillings of roubles, 
and discovering among the plunder of (he stiffening corpses images of the 
" Virgin and Child." You have read this, and your imagination has followed 
the fearful details. This is war,— every crime which human nature can 
commit or imagine, every horror it can perpetrate or suffer ; and this it is 
which our Christian Government recklessly plunges into, and which so many 
of our countrymen at this moment think it patriotic to applaud! You must 
excuse me if I cannot go with you. I will have no part in this terrible 
crime. My hands shall be unstained with the blood which is being shed. 
The necessity of maintaining themselves in office may influence an adminis- 
tration ; delusions may mislead a people ; Valid may afford you a law and a 
defence; but no respect for men who form a Government, no regard I have 
for ' going with the stream,' and no fear of being deemed wanting in patriot- 
ism, shall influence me in favor of a policy which, in my conscience, I be- 
lieve to be as criminal before God as it is destructive of the true interest of 
my oountry." 

Mr. Bright has since addressed a meeting at Manchester on the forego- 
ing subject : — " Though the spacious Corn Exchange was crowded to the 
doors, r.ot only was there not a whisper of dissent from the peace sentiments 
uttered in the broadest and most uncompromising manner, but they were re- 
ceived with a fervor of enthusiasm which we have never seen exceeded. 
Mr. Bright must have felt when those hundreds of the most intelligent elect- 
ors of Manchester leaped to their feet, as with one common impulse, the mo- 
ment he stood up to speak, and greeted him with a cheer of such lich and 
ringing heartiness aa has seldom been heard, that he was already reaping his 
reward for the true heroism with which he flung himself into the breach to 
withstand the headlong madness of the public." 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Acquisitions by conquest temporary. — In no age has conquest, 
attended with violence, presented any permanent features. It seems as if 
the very organization of human nature rebelled against the sufferance of 
such a state of things. What remains of the Assyrian and Persian con- 
quests, but mounds of dust and rubbish ? Alexander stalked through the 
world like a giant, leaving a broad trail behind him ; but in a couple of 
generations it was wholly obliterated. The glories of Greece and Rome 
only survived in the few authors whose works have been preserved by some- 
thing approaching to a miracle. And if we come to more modern times, how 
many proofs we can lay our hands on, to show the shifting, quicksand nature 
of the terrible word 'conquest,' a word round which clings a kind of 
glitter, but, when lairly examined, is found to be synonymous with destruc 
tion and treachery, and every moral perversion. Where are the conquests 
of Jenghis Khan, of Tamerlane, of Mahmoud ? Gone ! they were engulfed 
in the waves of immediately subsequent circumstances. What hold does 
Spain retain on her possessions in America ? Where are the acquisitions 
of Portugal? Where tie kingdoms and principalities of Napoleon? 
"Fallen — fallen — fallen!" They perished in the reaction of the forces 
that erected them. England, as a great conntry, is yet a young country. 
She only started in her career of greatness in the seventeenth century ; but 
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the time will assuredly come when her conquests in the East will be to her 
a crown of thorns. The laws of destiny are fixed and irrevocable ; and 
they inform us, in a language which, like music, wins its way to every heart, 
that the only enduriug conquests within the compass of man's ability are 
those which contribute some splendor in the commonwealth ol mind. 

An Example. — America is not so powerful yet as Spain was three cen- 
turies ago. Spain rose, moreover, as America has done, through the reign 
of free institutions. She fell by entering on a course of policy similar to 
that which is now proposed for America. So long as Spain honored labor, 
and made war only in a just cause, so long she prospered ; but when she 
lent her sword to wanton conquest, and took to living on the spoils of cap- 
tured nations, she began immediately to decline. It is a pregnant warning. 
A great law lies at the heart of Spain's decline. That law is, that if either 
nations or individuals neglect productive industry, and seek to shine by 
unlawful gains, they inevitably go to ruin. — Philad. Ledg. 

Militia in the United States. — According to the late report of the 
Secretary of War, there is in the United States the following Militia force : — 
Of fufantry, commissioned officers, 45,022; non-commissioned and privates, 
1,759,355. Cavalry, commissioned officers, 910; non-commissioned and 
privates, 12,539. Riflemen, commissioned officers, 1,953; non-commissioned 
and privates, 32,456 : aggregate, 2,400,663. The total, allowing for possible 
omissions, may be reckoned at full 2,500,000. 

Here is a vast force, nearly equal to all the standing armies of Europe. 
How much it now costs, we cannot estimate with any certainty, because so 
few of these two millions and a half so seldom train ; but if the militia system 
were in the same repute and vigor as it was forty years ago, we could 
easily show that, with its numerous trainings, it would cost in time, expense, 
and the suspension or derangement of business, some eighty or a hundred 
millions a year. The volunteer militia of Massachusetts now costs the State 
and individuals an average of full $40 a year for each man ; and this would 
make the expense of two millions and a half of militia just 100,000,000. 

And what is the necessity or use of it all ? For defence ? Defence against 
what V Can any man tell us ? What use have we had for it during the last 
seventy years, or what are we likely to have for ages to come ? 

Militia Reform. — Persons, both in and out of our Society* are now 
endeavoring to effect such a reform of the militia system in Massachusetts as 
shall secure its benefits without its evils. They proceed on these principles : 
1. That a simple enrolment, as for the jury-box, of all persons liable to mili- 
tary service in certain emergencies, is all that the Constitution and laws of 
the United States require ; 2. that all beyond such enrolment is optional 
with the State, and can be of use only as a reserved police force for the sup- 
pression of popular outbreaks, and the enforcement of law ; 3. that the neces- 
sity of the milit'a 'or such purposes can and should be superseded by a strictly 
civil police even more efficient, and free from most of the evils incident to a 
military police ; 4. that there is no real need or use of military trainings as a 
preparation to repel foreign aggressions, — a point pretty generally conceded. 
We wish the effort success, and commend the subject to peace men and 
patriots throughout the land. 
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Present Condition of the British Army in the CRIMEA.—The 
fate of the expedition to the Crimea, so far at least as the English army is 
concerned, seems pretty well sealed. The whole camp is being rapidly con- 
verted into one huge sepulchre. As rapidly as the poor young fellows sent 
out from this country reach those fatal shores, they are smitten down by the 
score. Fed on half rations of salt bacon and green coffee, sent to work for 
twenty-four hours in the trenches up to their knees in water, alarmed by per- 
petual sorties from the enemy, drenched to the skin by incessant falls of 
snow and rain, then compelled to lie down and seek what rest they may, 
without change, and without fire, their wet clothes frozen on their shivering 
bodies, and their wretched tents — pitched in mud, and streaming with wet- 
affording them no protection from the blighting winds of the north — filthy, 
ragged, and overrun with vermin, they present an aspect of desolation and 
misery, over which the heart shudders and sickens. Need we wonder that 
many fall down and perish from cold and starvation ? Need we wonder that 
diarrhoea and dysentery, and scurvy and fever, and rheumatism, hold their 
carnival among such a population ? The sickness and mortality are perfectly 
frightful. ' The deaths,' we are told, ' cannot be estimated at less than 
sixty a day, and those disabled by fatigue and sickness are said to be no 
fewer than a thousand a week. Of the 54,000 troops, who within twelve 
months have left this country, young, stalwart men, in high health and con- 
dition, how many remain, or rather how many did remain at the date of the 
last account ? The Times says, on the 25th of Jannary, ' The remnant of 
the British army might be about 15,000 or 17,000 bayonets, at the last date. 
About a hundred a day were sent to the hospitals, never to return fit tor 
service, and nearly as many saved their country further trouble by dying on 
the spot. Here is a regular drain of 6000 a month against no further rein- 
forcements worth taking into account. At this rate Lord Raalan and his 
staff would be the sole survivors of the expedition about the 15th of March.' 

We have no wish to detract from the credit due to the constancy and for- 
titude with which our countrymen bear the horrible fate into which they 
have been thrust. But when we are told that the ' men do not flinch,' that 
they ' stick to their post,' and other phrases of the same kind, everybody 
knows, that the poor fellows have no alternative — that they are absolutely 
tied to the stake without a chance of escape. Btfore them is Sabastopol, 
behind them is the sea, around them is a strange and desolate country, filled 
with prowling bands of the enemy, ready to pick off any wanderer that may 
stray from the camp. They have nothing, therefore, left but to lie down 
and rot. But what the men would do, if they could, is evident enough by 
what the officers are doing in shoals. They are asking leave of absence, 
resigning their commissions, selling out— anything to escape out of that liv- 
ing grave. We read of a hundred officers- ' sending in their papers ' in one 
weeS. Almost all the general officers have come home, Sir George Brown, 
Sir De Lacy Evans, the Duke of Cambridge, Major General Pennefather, 
Lord Cardigan, &c. They are ill, no doubt, but not more so than thousands 
of the privates. But they cannot ' send in their papers.' They are bound 
to the rock by the iron chain of military despotism. Let the experiment be 
tried. ' There is but one desire, one cry here,' says an officer, ' to get 
away from this horrible place." — London Herald of Peace. 
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